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School Reforrn: Past and Present 
by Franklin Parker 

School Reform 1983 

Our schools ire being "eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very future," 
begins A Nattgn^fRisfc'' If an enemy had imposed on us the "rnediocre educational performance that 
exists," we would see "it as an act of war." "Unthinkingly," we irnposed rnediocrity on ourselves. 
Implied the report, by dismantling post-Sputnik basic education gains, thus weakening our schools, 
disarming ourselves, mortgaging our future, and causing job losses at home, foreign trade imbalance, 
and military weakness in the face of U.S.S.R. strength. 

the implied culprits responsible for schools' "rising tide of mediocrity" must have been 
advocates of the open classroom movement (1965-75); the Ele^n-ntary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1 965, with Its massive federal aid to fjoor school districts; the 1 964 Job Corps and Project 
Headstart; school integration after 1 954; the child-centered Progressive Education Movement of the 
1930s; and earlier liberal-progressive school movements. 

Grave school faults were cited: 13% of all 1 7-year-olds and 40% of minority youths, plus 23 
million adults, are functionally illiterate; Scholastic Aptitude Test (SA"n scores dropped, 1963-89, 
with consistent declines in English, math, and sdence; and complaints are made about Costiy rernedial 
programs required in colleges, industry, and the military. Refonns needed, said the Nation^t Risk 
writers, are to reinstate basic education, lengthen the school day and year, hold educators and 
bffiSals ac^ontabie for all students' mastering four years of high '.ehbbi English, three yeare each of 
math, science, and sbdal studies, one-half year of computer science, and, for the college bound, two 
years of a fbi-eigri language.^ 
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A Natfen at Rish stimuiated the national debate about schodi referrti. Re^t President Reagan from' 
abbllsHlrig the President earter-Natlorial Education Association (NEA) backed cabinet-level Education 
Department, and moved public schools further toward the center of national pdiitres. 

After AfiatiOft^hBisE set the tone for current school reform, 43 states raised high school 
graduation requirements, 37 states assessed student achievement, 30 states raised teacher 
certification requirements (many included teacher competency tests), and 300 state-level education 
study groups adopted key national report recommendations, with more recornrnendatlons of their own. 
High school curriculum stressed English, math, and science; electives, personal development, and 
entertainment courees dropped; SAT and American College Testing scores rose. 

Taken for granted in good tirnes. sdhools are frequently blamed for bad times. Reform becomes 
politically fashionable. Schools are highly visible, touch many lives, involve rnany people, and are 
central to our way of life. The optimistic belief is: refomi schools and you refbrrn society. 

Teacher education was the major concern in the 1986 second wave of school reforttn reports,^ 
which recommended replacing the undergraduate education degree with an arts or science rnajor. 
adding a graduate education degree, and creating a.professional teacher career ladder. This 
recommendation was made by both the Hblrnes Group of prestigious research university deans of 
educationi in TombiTOw'.s T^apih^rs. and the Garhegie Forum on Education and tlie Ecasnomy report, & 
Nation Prepafedv Teachers for the 21st Century . The Carnegie Forurn proposed a National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (nov; at work) specifically to plan a graduate teachers* rareer 
ladder, starting licensed teachers at $15,000 for 10 months, paying more for experienced certified 
teachers, still more pay for advanced certified teachers, and finally paying "lead" teachers $72,000 
for 12 months to direct other teachers and to run schools. 

Dire reasons for school reform in the 1986 reports included: U.S. loss of worid markets; 
Ibw-skiliad jobs going abroad; arid increasing dropoute, fijnctional illiterates, and other 
Unemployable youths. The repcrte urged riiore academic rigor, discipline, rnotivation, and 
achievement The forceful National Governors' i^sbdatiori (NSA) import. Time for Results. 
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endorsed Holmes Qroap and Carnegie Fomm recommendations; dramatical^ iik^ itates to lake over 
"barikrujst" school districts that fail to meet standards; and Justified this drastic step Beiitis^ 
Americans are losing jobs to Japan, Korea, and other countries whose children go to schoof m5fi, 
leam more, are more literate, and later outproduce our workers, the NGA challenge was cliar: bur 
future depends on schools' giving the many the same iiigh quality of education historically reserved 
for the fortunate few. 

Said NdA chairman, Tennessee's then Governor Lamar Alexander: "We need better jobs in the 
South ... To get these jobs we need better schools." His idtieati^n improvement plan paid off in 
General Motors' $5 billion Saturn auto plant at Spring Hill, Tennessee, a site ehbseri over 1,000 
bthere consictered in 30 states. One reason for the choice* a General Motor's spofeesmah said, was 
Tennessee's eommitmerit to excellence in education," referring to its pioneer f £?^Iters Career Ladder 
program which, through merit pay, raised top teachers' salaries to $45,000 a year.^ 

The new initiative is from govemors and legislators concerned with state job losses and from 
corporate industry needing trained manpower to improve the domestic economy, overcome fore^n 
trade defidts, and pay for a costly amis race. These now lead such traditional school reform 
inffiatbrs as professional educators, parents, the public, and the federal gbvernment. Federal aid to 
educatibri, lowest in 20 years, fell during the Reagan years, 1980-86, from 9% to 6.5% of total 
public scHebJ funding. 

Business interest in school reform, heralded in the Cornrnittee for Ewnomic Development 
report. Irwestina^n^y^GHildren^Bysmes^ arid tha Piihfir Srhnnte. Septernber 1985, was best 
expressed ^ Amerfcan Can Company executive William S. WoOdside. He urged business people to 
vsit schools, "ge* a sense of how many demands are made on the time of a teacher bi* an 
administi-atbr." The cbipbrate world, he said, needs to focus "on the political arsna, because it is 
where the majbr decisions are gbing tb be rnade about the *unds, priorities and programs that will be 
so critical to the firture of our system of pubBc educatfon." Critical of Education Secretary 
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•William d; Bennett's proposed vouchers for fow Income ehlldreii to use private schools, Woodside told 
businessmen instead to elect offldals who will provide "eyfelte fijrids for public education." 

To reform or upgrade schools Is not a new raiding cry. Many hoped that schools would help 
solve economic problerns in the Depression and would strengthen national defense after Sputnik. 
Schools alone could work no miracles. American educational history is full of uncertain reform 
attempts, as the foliowing shows. 

Past School Reforms^ 

Colonial Period: Religious Education 

Said Puritan leader John WInthrop of Massachusetts Bay Golbny: we are a city set on a hill, a 
model for the world. Salvaiion was the early school reform goal of eeloriial New Englahci, with John 
Galvin's Geneva the ideal, a City of God, a Protestant theocracy. Colonial learning centered on 
salvation in this world as a preparation for eiemal life in the next: the Bible, sermon, reading 
schools, writing sehbors, dame schools, Massachusetts school laws of 1642 and 1647, the hornbook, 
^^•e New^fftgtafKj Prirner . Latin grammar schools and textbooks, and Harvard and the other colonial 
colleges, 8 of the 9 denominatiortaliy controlled before the Arnerlcah Revolution. 
Early National Period: Practical Education 

But diverse ethnic groups, religious views, sectionalisrn, and eebnornic pressures soon 
redirected school reforrn toward practical needs, as in Benjamin Franklin's 1751 Philadelphia 
Academy. Here Engfeh and rnathematira were to balance Latin, surveying arid navigation studies were 
to help make fortunes in land speculafion and In clipper ship trade. Mechanfc arts, industrial 
trainingj ertgineering, and commercial schools extended practical education. Problems in teaching 
"everything useful and everything omamental" (Franklin's phrase) have recurred often In Arhericah 
education. 

Mbnitbrial Schools, 1805-405 

Charity schools for poor children were an early 1 9th rantury reform effort Quaker Joseph 
Lancaster's monitorial sdibbis, begun in England, became popular In the tl.S. Ten older monitors 
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• coached eafller in the lesson could each supervise ten ptiplls. s5 Ihit aSe teaching master could 
instruct 100 arid more poor children at benches practtcihg their ABes'. iurns. arid sentences. 
Monitorial sehoois were quick, cheap, and spread from IWIassachusetts to Geblgia. The l^lew 'fork l^ree 
School Sociity under Presiderit De Witt etinton coiiected donatibris to pay for riioriitbrial schoois for 
New York City's pdOrer children, 18O5-40S; Monitorial schools instilled morality, taught 
discipline, and reduced delinquency, especially in ♦he larger cities. Said Lancaster, "bet every child 
at every moment have something to do arid a motive for doing it." Sard be Witt Clintori abbUt 
Lancaster, "I consider his System as creating a new era in education, and as a blessing sent dowri frorri 
Heaveri to redeeni the poor." 
Common School Movement 

Monitorial schools and commu??al schools, as in New Harmbriy, Iridiaria, preceded the common 
school movement, the major i9th century school reform. Led by Horace Mariri iri Massachusetts, 
Henry Barnard in Connecticut and Rhode Island, and similar leaders in other states, the coriiriion 
school was open to all, state tax supported, and In time, compulsory. It was shaped by 19th ceritury 
complexities: economic. Social, political, and religious. In promising unity amid diversity, the 
common schools were part of the age of Jacksbri arid the cdriiriiori riian, the time of the popular vo»s arid 
the need for iriformed citizens. That was also a time of bUildlrig trials, railroads, the telegraph, and 
Other internal iriiprbvemerits. Reforrri was alive in the abolitfori bf slavery, the teriiperarice 
mbvement, arid iri improved prisons and the treatment of the mentally ill. Abroad, Prussia, leading 
Gemian state, began conipulsory education iri 1812; France and England had state supported 
eleriieritary schools by 1833. 

Horace Mann and the others convinced the factbry owner, farmer, churcii school and private 
school advocate, taxpajrer-citizen, believer in limited governmerit, ttie rich who disliked paying to 
educate indigent rieghbdrs' children, the Roman Catholic who feared pervasive Prbtestaritfem, arid 
others. Opporierite were won ever tqr the promise thai common school^ cbUld Ofer Uriity, sustain 
American culture, perpetuSe represeritative government, promote free enterprise, and instill 
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• morafity; The reform was spread ty Jactebhian democratSi hewsp^^ and educational jobrhali, ihd 
erillghteried speakers on the Arnencan iyceum circuit In towii halls across tfii nation; 
High School Reform, 1893-1918: Academic to Comprehensive 

After the 1874 Kalarriazbb. Michigan, decision gave legal status to the high schbbi as a 
tax-supported Institution, its academic focus was sanctioned by the 1893 NEA Cbrrirnittee of fen 
report, dominated by Harvard President Charles W. Blot, chairman, and other higher educatlbn 
members. Its narrow college preparatory cumeulum was deemed best for bslh those entering 
college and those going to work, even though most dropped out before graduation. Here was a close 
parallel to the 1980s, when the power structure set school reform toward a higher academic 
standard. 

Changing conditions, 1 893-191 8, transformed the high school ftcm ah elite to a 
plebelan-multipurpbse-£»mprehchsive institution. The change was brought about by increased 
industrialization. Immigration, and ur6ahizati6n; rapid high school growth; Child development 
studies by G. Stanley Hall and others who justified a 6-3-3 school ladder (separate junior and senior 
high schools) to meet adolescent needs; voeatlonalism and home ewnomics advanced by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917; Frank Parson's vocatiohal guidance movernent In Boston, 1908; Harvard 
Uriivereity's Hugo Munsterberg's earty testing movement; srhaller school boards that replaced 
average citizen members with civic elites (business, financial, professfohal); shifting school control 
from local party influence (which had responded to local needs) fo efficiency-minded schbbi managers 
who used tests as sorting devices to rnove the few bright into academic prtjgrams for college entrance 
and the professions and the majority into vbcatlbrial prbgrarns for lower level and Intermediate jobs. 

Post Worid War 1 America, reaching for industrial and world leadersh^, had replaced Horace 
Marin's common ^hools for all with differentiated programs In cdmprehehslve high schools, a 
trarisforinaHbri confirmed by the Commi^lon on the Reorganization of Secondary Education report, 
Gardinam-ineiefes of Saeoridaiv FRiif^^tinn 1918. The dilld-centered progressive educa^ri 
movement, 1890s-1930s, also had a leveling effect Reformed to meet the mufilple needs of mass 
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•enrollments, the American high school inevitably lowered its academic standards for the avirage and 
below average. 

Later pressures to reform public schools, most of them short lived, can be simply listed: 
-Americanization, and health and hygiene, increasingly after the Civil War; 
-•social reconstruction, advocated by Counts, Rugg, and others in the 1930s; 
-essential subje'-*s after 1938; called "basfc education" since the late 1950s; 
-patriotism, royalty, jdiscipline, religious and moral values, usual since colonial times, 

heavily endorsed in the 198bs; 
-area studies: Asia, Africa, Latin America, especially after World War II; 
-inquiry learning, urged by psychologist Jerome Bruner and other hew rnatfi, new physics, new 

bioJegy, and new chemistry advocates after 1950 when National Science Foundation grants became 

available; 

-Black studies, women's studies, since the 196ds and 7bs; 
-the open classroom by neoprogr essives, 1965-75; 

-alternative schools, first by progressive liberals in the 1960s and 7ds, then as private 

academies by white parents to avoid integrated schools ih the 7ds, and By fundamentalists to 
include religious studies in the '80s; 

-behavioral objectives, urged by B.F. Skinner and others; 

-accountability, uiged by fiscal and other administrative conservatives; 

-vouchers, tuition tax credits, and school prayer favored by President Reagan and other 
conservatives; 

-equal time for "creation science," by fundamentalfets to rounter the leaching of evolution; 
-and many others. 

Skeptics ask: what happened to teachers' centers, prbrhineht under the Carter Adminfetration; 
career eduration, popular under Education Cbrnfnissibner Sidney Marland, Jr.; team teaming, part of 
tfie open dassroom; home teachfrig by concerned parents, advocated a few years ago by John Holt and 
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others? in limes of national crisis many so-called school reforms burst forth t5 li^fit the sky bui 
fail to solve fundamental jaroblerris arid are often short-lived.^ 

Skeptics about the success of 1980s school reform view the barrage of critical rejjbrts as a 
massive media blitz. They doubt that the new coalitiori of state politicians and industry can ever 
possibly coordinate a reform effort that combines the many corripetirig interest groups who make up 
and affect U.S. public schools. They point to some 13,500 diverse school districts iri 50 economically 
unequal states and the thousands of competing, self-serving professional ediiaitibri groups (subject 
area and administrative groups, uriiversltles and colleges, teacher unions, and others). The iriertia 
seems too great, and the shibboleth about changirig a curriculum being as difficult as moving a 
graveyard seems too true. 

Skeptics say that even if massive efforts to upgrade school standards partially succeed, they 
will mainly affect and only slightly enlarge the limited pool of the brightest few. Not mariy Sore of 
average ability and fewer of those of below average ability will be able to meet raised standards. The 
bell curve will hold. As staridards n'se, dropouts will increase, especiaily among rtiiriorities arid 
other disadvaritaged. In 1 940 (good old days of traditionally tough school standards) the high school 
dropout rate was 76%.^ A dropout riow Is 6r worse off than one was in 1 940. The highly motivated 
and academically bright succeed with or without school refcrm. Forced academic feeding hurts the 
low abili^ and low income majority. Vast funds that massive reform will require ought not to be 
wasted but ought to be used to remediate those ori the bdttdrn, say si -^tics. 

Obstades are indeed formidable: take the tiacher shortage and teacher quality, for Instance. 
U.S. public schools wfll rieed 1.1 million new teachers In the next seVeri years, or 23% of each college 
graduatfrig diss well irito the 1 990s. But only 4.5% of college .students in 1 985 said they plariried to 
become teachers. Also, the allege talerit pool is limited: no professfon, let alone education, can bid 
successfully for the brightest 25% of college graduates-not medidne or industry or law or the 
military. Whaf s to be done, then? 
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Graveyards are moved; curricula do change; fevolutions do happ^ii. By every yardstick, 
current school reform seerns deep, wide, and powerfully urged, the reform reports are not attacks 
by enemies but by friends, potential allies, by people who care about public schools. No major report 
recommendid tuition-tax credits or vouchers; all accept public education as the main delivery systern 
by which to raise new generations. School reforrn has lasted and mounted In intensity for some years; 
course requirements have stiffened, and teacher salaries and state school budgets are up-some 
significantly. 

Medical education was In a sony state and the medical profession much less respected 76 years 
ago. The Flexner report of 1 910, Camegie sponsored and prepared by a non-physician, helped 
transform once scandalous medical schools, helped create rigorous programs with a substantial 
knowledge and clinical base, helped raise entrance standards, and helped establish self-policihg state 
medical certification boards. Authority, autonomy, responsibility, and respect followed.^ 

Hard choices and creative solutions can do the same for teachers. Other professions have 
shortages but find ways to serve without sacrificing standards. Give no emergency or temporary 
teacher certificates to the ill-prepared, despite the shortage; just as no emergency medical or law 
credentials go '.' ill-prepared doctors 6. lawyers, dust as some qualified teachers nOw volunteer to 
coach students, so might qualified teachers be asked to teach one additional period after school for 
extra pay. as one way out of thi coming teacher sh6rtage. Increasing class size, lengthening the school 
day. tapping the altruism of qualified teachers (with extra pay) are better solutions for some years 
than putting a generation of children into the hands of unqualified teachers. Such terhporary 
ej^ediencies would provide time for the creation by Holmes Group, Garnegie Forum, arid other leaders 
of a sound national teacher board certification process, a truly reconstructed teaching jsrdfessioh, 
consisting of certified teachers as h^hty paid professionals, assisted by interns and instructors and 
computer lab tedihlcfans, aided by paraprofessionals and clerical and administrative staff, helped by 
tutors and volunteers. 
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The best of the reform reports hold up this vision, arid sorri^ v^ty bright people are working 5.i 
ways to achieve it. iS5ludiRg AFT President Albert Shanker. who said. "We have before us the great 
possibility of forevir transforming the lives of teachers and students in Amirica.*^ Americans rtiay 
be ready to accept Henry Brooks Adams' wise comment. "Teachers affect eternity. They can never tell 
where their influence stops."^*^ 
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